ROBESPIERRE

been but too willing to compromise: he gave and asked
no quarter. ^Malouet has said of Louis XVI that he
possessed "passive courage". In the case of Louis, the
term is descriptive of both his physical and moral
courage. It may be applied to Robespierre's physical
courage alone. His moral courage was not only very
great, but exceptionally aggressive. In fact, he fell a
victim to its aggressiveness. |
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That evening, Robespierre left his lodgings in the
Rue de Saintonge and went to the Jacobin Club, News
of the massacre had already reached him. He felt
pained, worried, indignant. Perhaps he blamed himself
a little for not having been sufficiently resolute in
combating a move which, considering the strength
and temper of the opposition, had been foolhardy and
premature. One had to use judgment, guile even, he
must have thought, or one would be crushed.

The hall was packed. He was greeted with cheers.
He spoke briefly, counselling self-control, and then sat
down to listen to the accounts of eye-witnesses.
Suddenly there was a commotion at the door, and a
number of National Guards in uniform forced their
way in, brandishing weapons, shouting threats and
curses. Resolute men put them out. The doors were
locked. But the atmosphere remained tense. Every now
and then Guards returning from the Champ-de-Mars,
who had celebrated their dubious victory at taverns
along the way, would pound on the door with the
butts of their rifles, threatening to bring up cannon and
make short work of the Jacobins. Finally, quiet pre-
vailed outside, and those present started to leave.

There was in the hall a tall, grey-eyed, alert-looking
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